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myself would scuttle across to the feet of my Van-
couver idol. The servants would enter in a double
procession. First would come the butler, the footmen
and the men-servants, ending in Albert the hall-boy,
and Fergus who did the knives : then followed a
second procession headed by the housekeeper, by Miss
Thirlby my aunt's maid, by Miss Elsie Macrae my
cousin's maid, and thereafter a whole covey of house-
maids in their starched print frocks. Monsieur Cochet,
the chef, and Raoul the marmiton (being Swiss
although Protestant) did not attend. My uncle would
adjust his glasses and open the book at the centre
table. Slowly he read the collect for the day. We
bowed our heads in unison. The soles of fifty varying
boots were turned to heaven in prayer.

We were not expected, in Miss PlimsolFs days, to
breakfast in the dining-room. My uncle and aunt, and
my cousin Hermione, would leave the hall by the
billiard-room passage, since, when alone, they break-
fasted in the French library, where my uncle kept his
pink-bound copies of Gyp. We epigones would
clatter up the stairs again on our way to the nursery
encampment. It was then that Miss PlimsolFs reverence
for my uncle would overflow in rapture.

There was a period, as I have already suggested,
when her worship for this great civilian almost de-
flected her affections from the British Navy. It seemed
at one time as if she might cease to impose upon me
her exacting standards of marine conduct, and might
let me off being an admiral, and allow me to become
Viceroy of India. Had it not been for Letters from
High Latitudes this mood of grace might have de-
veloped into something pleasurable and even sedative.